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THE OLD IDEA: 
THE STRENGTH OF MAN 


THE HELPLESSNESS OF WOMAN AND 





vt —— feouny 
‘on? . ap ~ . 


Drawn for the Woman's Journal by Arthur Young 


THE NEW IDEA: THEIR MUTUAL STRENGTH 








SUFFRAGE THE WORLD OVER | 





Votes for Women Agitation Found in Almost Every 
Country—Women Ask for Professional, Political 


and Social Rights 


Charles H. Poule, member of Parliament from Australia, 
where woman suffrage has existed since 1902, announces that 
he will devote two weeks of his time while in America to the 
suffrage campaign in Wisconsin. 
Hawaiian Women Want Vote 
The Hawaiian Republican Convention, in session at Hono- 
lulu, September 17, adopted a platform asking Congress to grant 
statehood and to amend the organic laws so as to give suffrage 
to women. as the native women particularly are firm in their 
demand for the franchise. 
Demand Universal Suffrage 
Belgium cables report that the Government is on the point 
of yielding to popular demand for the introduction of a_ bill 
providing for universal suffrage. The measure will give the 
right to vote to every man and woman when they reach their 
majority and a double vote to male heads of families. 


issue Strong in Germany 
“Woman suffrage has become so important an issue in 
York Evening Post, “that political 
parties are obliged to take notice of it. The Social Democrate 
have declared in favor of it in the Prussian Chamber; the Lib- 
eral Unions have done likewise, and a few representatives of 
the Centre have’ also committed themselves affirmatively.” 


Germany,” says the New 


Educating Roumania 
Roumania is said to be seething with sentiment favorable 
“Rights of Women,” official organ of the 
Mme. Jan- 


to woman suffrage. 
Roumanian Woman Suffrage Association, edited by 
culesecan, reports that meetings are being held in all parts of 
the country and the demands for speakers and literature are 
pouring in at such a rapid rate that it is impossible to supply 
them. 
France Disturbed 

The French Government is said to have notified Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Christabel, who are now in Paris, that if anything is 
done to annoy Mr. Asquith while he is in France, they will be 
expelled from the country. 


Freemasons Admit Women 


From London comes the news that “Freemasons have ob- 
tained charters from the highest authorities which will permit 
the initiation of women on equal terms with men to certain 
lodges.” As an inducement to women to join their fees will be 
half those astally asked. The Freemasons of Italy took similar 
action not long ago relative to the admission of women to the 
lodges. 


SUFFRAGISTS ENTERTAIN 


Reception Given to Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
by National Association 





Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence were given a reception at 
York last Tuesday. 
back to England from Canada, where 


National Suffrage Headquarters in New 
They 
they have been recuperating after their imprisonment and hun- 
Ware Dennett, National Corresponding 


were on their way 


ger strike. Mrs. Mary 


Secretary, and Miss Caroline Reilly, National Press Chairman, 


acted as hostesses, the President being absent in the West. 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence made a brief address. She said 


the British government had consented to recognize the leaders 
of the suffragettes as po'itical offenders, but they demanded the 
same treatment for the rank and file. All were political offen- 


ders or none. 


OHIO LOSES EIGHT AMENDMENTS 


Elizabeth J. Hauser Sends The Woman’s Journal a 
Report of the Ohio Vote 








We had hoped by this time to be able to send to The 
Woman's Journal the official count by counties on the woman 
suffrage amendment in Ohio. All efforts to secure such a re- 
port have been fruitless, but we are able to report the total 
vote on No. 23 as follows: 

Yes, 249,420. 

No, 336,875. 

Total vote cast, 586,295. 

Majority against, 87,455. 

This adverse majority may look large to, the readers of 
The Journal, but it will look comparatively small to all who 
worked in the Ohio campaign. The total vote cast in California 
on the amendment which made woman suffrage a fact in that 
State was 246,487. So the affirmative vote in Ohio exceeds the 
total vote in California by 2,933; that is, nearly 3,000 more men 
voted for woman suffrage in this, our first Ohio campaign, than 
have ever voted on the question, pro and con, in any other State 
in which a woman suffrage amendment has been submitted. 

This result was accomplished in a three months’ campaign, 
for not until May 3lst were We assured of our place on the 
ballot, and had our enemies been successful in placing us in 
the second column, next to the liquor license proposal, we 
should have not felt justified in making the kind of a campaign 
we did. r 

The newspapers report that we carried nineteen counties 
as follows: Ashtabula, Athens, Belmont, Carroll, Columbiana, 


Fulton, Geauga, Guernsey, Jefferson, Lucas, Medina, Meigs, 
Morgan, Morrow, Portage, Trumbull, Summit, Williams and 
Wood. : 


The majority against our measure 
(Cleveland) was 6.878; 


in Cuyahoga County 
in Hamilton County (Cincinnati) 29. 





054. 


MRS. LEIGH RELEASED 


At Point of Death from Forcible Feeding; Miss Evans 
Still in Prison 





released from 
forcible feeding. She was 
emaciated and unable to walk. She was carried out 
of prison in an invalid chair, was taken to a hospital, and later 
to a private house in Dublin, where she will be nursed back to 
health if possible. 


Mrs. Mary Leigh has been 
point of death, after 44 days of 
greatly 


prison, at the 


Mrs. Leigh and Miss Gladys Evans were sentenced to five 
years and Mrs. Baines to seven months, all of them for setting 
fire to the Theatre Royal as a suffrage protest. All demanded 
to be treated as political offenders, and went on a hunger strike 
when this was refused. All were forcibly fed. Mrs. Baines was 
the first to reach the point of death, and was released some 
days ago. Mrs. Leigh came next. Miss Evans has not yet be- 
come so weak that the authorities face the alternative of letting 
her go or having her die on their hands, unless they are willing 
to transfer her to the “First Division”—the division customary 
for political culprits. She is still in prison. A big meeting has 
been held in Phenix Park to demand her release. 

The report appearing in several Trish and English papers 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland went to London to consult 
Mr. Asquith about the case is now denied. 
was by letter. 


The consultation 








It is significant that more votes were polled on woman 
suffrage than on any other amendment. 

Besides woman suffrage, seven 
defeated. These are as follows: 

The $50,000,000 bond issue for good roads; the prohibition 
of out-door advertising; abolition of the death penalty; the 
use of voting machines; labor injunctions; eliminating the word 
“white” from the constitution, and making women eligible to 
serve as trustees of all public institutions. 

Some very good lawyers hold that the labor injunction pro- 
posal is more important than all the other labor measures com- 
bined. That is, they say that Labor lost more by the defeat 
of this amendment than it gained by the passage of all of the 
other labor amendments. 

The amendment which, if carried, would have made women 
eligible to serve as trustees of public institutions, was intro 
duced by the State Federation of Women’s Ciubs. The Ohio 
constitution provides that all persons serving on the boards of 
public institutions in this State must be electors; women are 
therefore barred. 

The two determining factors in our vote were: first, the 
active opposition of the liquor interests and those interests 
which go under the name of the “System” generally; and the 
newness of our question. If we had had a six months’ cam- 
paign; that is, if we Wad had three months longer in which to 


other amendments were 





educate Ohio voters, woman suffrage would have been adopted 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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FOES OF VICE 


What Women Might Do With > Ballot in the Cam- 
paign Against Vice 


By Clifford G. Roe, 


Executive Secretary and General Counsel American 
Vigilance Association 





History furnishes no records of any wise effort to suppress 
ihe vices which are included in what is called the Social Evil. 
The governments of the world have always assumed that if 
law is to have any relation to vice, it must be one of regulation. 
The assumption that vice is a necessity has been the basis of 
all government action in the past, so far as history can tell. 

We have, at last, however, come to see that regulation can 
never repress, and must in its nature fail to lessen the incidental 
evils attending vice. All serious and practical counsels of the 
past few years have resolved into a definite utterance, which 
was well expressed by the Chicago Vice Commission in its re- 
port, viz., 
absolute annihilation, the ultimate ideal.” 


immediate method; 





“Constant and persistent repression of prostitution the | 


In reviewing the place which women must have in this aim, | 
it should be borne in mind that all the regulation measures of | 


the past have been created and supported by men, and that 
we owe to women the beginning of the effort for the 
sion of vice. 
What Women Have Done 

It was a woman, Mrs. Josephine Butler, who led and in- 
spired the movement against “State regulation” in England and 
who continued to be its leader for twenty years until the ob- 
noxious laws were wiped off the statute book. 
United States 
similar 


Perhaps more than any other person in the 
to whom we are indebted for pioneer work along a 
line, was Miss Frances E. 
issues involved in the warfare against vice 
pioned recently by 
executive Board of the 
Seattle, the house of ill-fame 
by the action of a Citizens’ 
wave and votes in that city. A 
womun’s influence may be seen in the 
Again in Indianapolis. it was a woman who 
Julian Clarke 


have been cham- 


American Vigilance Association. In 
has been swept out of existence 
Committee sustained by a moral 
women’s similar 


“cleaning up” of the city 


of Los Angeles. 


moved the city authorities to action. Mrs. Grace 


credited as the most influential person in that work 


President of Woman's Clubs in Indiana, and, 


nust be 
She was formerly 
like all the 


women whom we have named, is an 


Idaho Legislation 
women have been instrumental in the 
seeking an injunction law, 


In Idaho the passing 
of a white and are now 


Iowa, 


slave law, 


similar to the one in against houses of ill fame In 








“I believe that if women had the 
ballot they would solve the great 
moral questions of the day.” 

















women employed a lawyer to draft a bill against 
white slavery, taking the Illinois pandering law as a basis, and 
were successful In getting the act passed 

Another striking illustration of the successful 
women in dealing with this colossal evil is that of Miss Vir- 
ginia Brooks of Hammond, Indiana, who has effectively routed 
ihe worst elements in that city and who is to lead women in 
a striking campaign in the city of Chi- 


California, 


action of 


what will probably be 
CAazO~. 
Segregation Useless 

It is important to keep in mind that thi 
now been lifted out of the realm of all regulation systems; 
segregation can no longer be sustained even as an experiment. 
It has been proven utterly fallacious as a remedy for disease 
and as a promoter of the vices which cause disease. This is 
practically conceded by the old advocates of segregation in 
Europe, and has been established beyond doubt by experience 
in every country. 


movement has 


It must also be observed that the cry that repression of a 
“red light” district means the scattering of the evil into re- 
spectable sections is a fallacy, and has never been borne out 
by experience where thorough and vigorous action has been 
taken to suppress houses of ill fame. Further, the testimony 
of Iowa and other places has disproved that the suppression 
of these districts means a greater danger to women and girls. 
The city of Des Moines, which was formerly noted for its 
vices and crimes, is now remarkably clean morally, and the 
authorities state that crime has been reduced to a minimum 
and offences against women and girls are practically all elimin- 
ated. 

If all this has been accomplished largely through the in- 
fluence and aid of women, what might be expected if they had 
the ballot! 

I believe that if women had the ballot they would solve the 
great moral questions of the day. 


ANTIS |. 





Miss Jane Addams, who is a member of the | 


suppres- 


Willard, and very nobly the present | 


result of | 


ardent suffra- | 





EWARE YOUR FRIENDS]! 


oy yy weg oe. rs ia Me lg \ 


; By Eugene V. Debs Ail 


No reason which applies to manhood suffrage, but that 
applies with equal or greater force to the enfranchisement of 
women, 

The existing economic system which has forced millions 
of the women and children of the working class into the work- 
shops, factories and mines of this nation in the present fierce 
struggle for existente, demands that women be given the ballot 
as @ mere matter of self-protection. 

Women are vitally interested in all the social and economic 
legislation which is now pressing upon the attention of 





this and every other civilized nation of earth and as a mere 
matter of social justice they should be given the ballot. 
But there is yet a broader and higher justification for the 
claim the irstant 
and it is, to my 
the all- important. reason for granting them equal suffrage. 


enfranchisement of women which should 
attention of every thinking man and woman, 
mind, 


Aad co the ebdalieh bivocete ot woullliadivegs his —_ 
fold object in w in insisting u : ballot for women:— 

First, he is in woman will do with the 
ballot, being firmly of opinion that she cannot use it with 
less purpose than has her enfranchised father, brother or 
husband. 

Second, he is interested in what the ballot will do with 
women, being quite as firmly convinced that its possession 
means the intellectual emancipation of the mothers of men— 
and the ultimate freedom of the race. 

In the name of the motherhood, in the name of the child- 
hood, and: in the name of the future manhood of the race, the 
socialists of the world demand the ballot and equal freedom for 
all womankind. 


THE MEN’S LEAGUE AND WHAT 
IT STANDS FOR 


By Omar E. Garwood, 
The National Men’s League for 
Suffrage 


Denver, Colo., Sept. 10, 1912. 

The National Men's League for Woman Suffrage was or 
ganized in the belief that the extension of the ballot to the 
women of America is a problem primarily for men to deal with, 
and that the burden of equal suffrage propaganda should not 
be laid upon the shoulders of the women of America, but 
should be carried by the men. In other words, the justice of 
the principle of equal suffrage is now practically universalls 
conceded, It is a great wrong then to place our women in the 
attitude of begging for a thing that belongs to them as a matter 
of right. This, in our opinion, is the only logical position that 
the men of this democratic country can take and it is upon 
this basis that we organized the National Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage, whose purpose it is to carry as far as we 
can the burden of the equal suffrage campaign. 

Leagues Throughout the Country 

We are endeavoring to enlist the sympathy and support of 
men in all parts of the United States. We have issued a small 
amount of literature and have 
correspondence. 








Secretary of Woman 


carried on & vast amount of 
The scope of our work is only limited by ow 
means. We could expand our work tremendously if we had a 
to draw upon. We are 


treasury looking forward to the time 








| 

EUGENE V. DEBS | 
human race is to progress in its upward, Godward | 
then the motherhood | 
must have that intellectual broadening which alone | 
. . . * . ‘ ‘ | 

can come from active participation in the solution of the mighty 


If the 


course to a better, saner civilization, 


of the race 


pressing problems of this age. 
. | 
father, but| 


if he is ever to amount to much in this world of ours it will be 


\ man can have any kind of an excuse for a 


hecause of the heritage which comes to him from a free and | 


noble-minded mother 
every age and clime| 


The brilliant, broad-minded men of 


testify to the universal fact that their heritage of divine power 
and inspiration was conferred upon them by a 


liberal-hearted, 


broad-minded, | 


lofty-souled mother. | 


In contemplative moods and moments I have marveled at 
the progress of a race born of mothers enslaved. 

As long as the mothers of mankind find entertainment and 
mental occupation in tea-table 
those paltry 


of daily 


gossip, or in the discussion of 
and barren topics which form the average subject 
conversation among women, just so long will men 
be born into this world with an intellectual and spiritual handi- 
cap. 
centuries that 
womankind should be given the responsibilities of suffrage. 
Few of the mental and spiritual giants of the race have 
succeeded in imparting their genius to their progeny, and for 
the reason that, under an inscrutable law of nature, they choose, 
their children, women of mediocre mental 


It is to break this mental bondage of the 


as the mothers of. 
capacity. 

One of the vital problems confronting mankind, and upon 
the solution of which depends the whole future of the race, is 
the broadening of the universal] mental vision of all womankind. 
The intellectual fetters of the ages must be shattered in order 
that a race of freemen may be born. 
ballot will project upon the mental 
horizon of its possessor social and economic problems which 
result in broadening the scope of her intel- 
lectual vision and it will open to her a world of which she does 
not now dream. 

You cannot broaden the mental grasp of womankind without 
seeing it reflected in the childhood and in the manhood and 
womanhood of the race. 


The possession of the 


must necessarily 








OMAR E. GARWOOD 


when we can hold a National Men’s Convention, to be made up 
of delegates from as many of the men’s leagues as possible 
from different parts of the country. These leagues now exist 
in almost every State in the Union. We try to keep in touch 
with them as closely as possible, but we know that there are 
many of them that we have not yet been able to reach. 
Up To the Men 

We hope the time will come when we can maintain an 
equal suffrage lecture bureau, so that we can send our men 
to Jabor for the cause in places where it is needed. Our aim 
is to reach men wherever we can to impress upon them the 
justness of the equal suffrage cause and to enlist their active 
support for the assistance of the various campaigns. It is the 
men of America who have it in their power to say whether the 
women shall have the ballot and the greater part of the equal 
suffrage effort must necessarily be directed toward the men. 
We believe that when our men can be fully impressed with the 
fairness and justice of women’s demand for the ballot, they will 
be too proud to permit the great load of equal suffrage cam- 
paigning to be carried on solely by women under the stress of 
financial and other difficulties now so embarrassing to them. 

We have been much pleased with the encouragement which 
we have thus far received in our undertaking, and we believe 
that in the coming years our organization will be able to ex- 
pand its sphere of usefulness and that we will be able to aid 
materially the great cause of woman suffrage in which we sv 
implicitly believe. 


Women Voters Have Made Good 

We take the view that it makes no difference what pro 
portion of the women of America really desire the ballot. 
Since we believe that equal suffrage is right in principle we 
contend that it is wholly immaterial what numbers of our 
women really wish to vote. We know that a great many of 
them do wish to vote and we consider it a great moral and 
legal wrong that those who earnestly desire the ballot are 
deprived of this privilege merely because there are some who 
do not desire it. 

I have personally observed equal suffrage in actual opera 
tion in Colorado for nineteen years, and I say without equivoca- 
tion that the experiment has been successful, and I am firmly 
convinced that there is not a single sound reason today why 
the ballot should not be immediately extended to the women 
of America. 





I have always believed in woman suffrage to the same extent 
as man suffrage for the reason that the interests of men and 
women are not superior or antagonistic one to the other, but 
are mutual and inseparable. Co-suffrage will react not to the 
special advantage of either men or women, but will result in a 
more enlightened, better-balanced citizenship and truer democ- 
racy.—ROBERT M. LA FOLETTE. 
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petent teachers. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. _ Ten Miles from Boston 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of ‘vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
Regular, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 
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A TBACHER 


of good and regular standing, in the 
public schools of a city, wishes change 
of employment—East preferred. 

Good education, executive ability, 
pleasing personality and sunny dispo- 
sition. 


Box 304, Weman’s Journal Oftice | 2184. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Armenian young man, 17, of 
good family, bright and ambitious, 
wants position in private family 
for his board and room. Will 
prove handy and useful before and 
after high school hours. Best ref- 
, erences. L. O., 60 State St., Room 

| 215, Boston, Mass. Tel. Fort Hill 











has touched upon 
Socrates once asked 
how the culture of his sons compared The two great remedies which may 
with that of his colts and calves, and be called upon for aid are legislation 
various ways have thinking men|#2d public education. 

women asked the question from 
It Was remained for thé}ar@ those prohibiting marriage be- 
present generation to organize ajtween the unfit, segregation of the 
considera-| feeble minded, raising the age of con- 
tion of ways and means by which the|sent, regulating the practice of mid- 
further increase of human 
unfit to battle with life and to propa-|pervision, severe penalizing of seduc- 
gate their kind, may be hindered and/|tion anad crimes against women, ade- 
the birth of a higher type of the race|quate laws 
of mankind fostered and encouraged.|and white slavery, 
> need of such discussion and the|Prevention of the social diseases, 
is shown in| Medical school inspection. 


time to time. 


movement for 


intense interest therein, 
the reports of the First International 
Kugenics Congress, 
in London during the last 
» where men and women from all| sponsibilities must be understood by 
parts of the world met for serious de-| those about to make the contract. 
liberation upon this subject of vital| The time is fast coming when all 
import to the human race, 
Appropriately enough, 


EUGENICS CONGRESS 
MEETS IN LONDON ard Darwin, son of Sir Charles Dar- 





Distinguished Men and Women from 
All Parts of the World Discuss 
Betterment of the Race 





By Valeria H. Parker 





rhe study of eugenics, as a serious the discussions at the conference. 
worthy of| Those interested in the subject of im- 


practical problem, 


scientific investigation, is 
paratively recent date, although the|'0 the comparative 
thought of individual philosophers|heredity and environment. It is evi- 
it throughout the dent that practical steps for race im- 


the definite 


which 


this move-| the bitter injustice of allowing boys 








ment finds its leader in Major Leon- 


win, whose theories of the evolution 
of man brought a vast store of en- 
lightenment to the world. To his 
father’s complete analysis of the 
past, Major Darwin adds his effort 
toward moulding the future of man- 
kind. Women had a large share in 


of com-|Proving the race differ in opinion as 
importance of 


Callius|Provement must include both factors. 


| 
! 
Among the laws to be considered | 


beings,| Wifery with proper provision for su- 


governing prostitution 


registration and 


Public education must be given 
convened | early, systematically and thoroughly. 
week of|The meaning of marriage and its re- 


thinking men and women will realize 





|women of today 





and girls to face the problems of ihe paieasanat ite 
armed only with false or haphazard 


conceptions of that God-given func- 


tion, which misused, may wreck 
their lives, or, properly guided, bring 
life’s greatest happiness. We need 
not fear “the law of natural selec- 
tion” once an ideal of marriage and 
its parental obligations is held con- 
tinually before the public mind dur- 
ing its adolescent period. 

The ideal parenthood requires the 
union of an intelligent man and wom- 
an, without serious mental, moral or 
physical taint, with sufficient finan- 
cial support to insure proper housing, 
food and clothing, protection of the 
woman from overwork during preg- 
nancy, expert care during childbirth, 
proper attendance for mother and 
child until complete convalescence of 
the mother, ability of the mother to 
remain at bome during the “nursing 
period,” at least. 

To how many children is this nat- 
ural birthright possible? We well 
know that the largest number of 
births—as well as infant deaths—take 
place in those families where the 
harassed mother has neither time nor 
strength to bear her children with 
safety to herself. The irresponsible 
midwife is all too common because 
she is financially economical. Too 
often the death or permanent invalid- 
ism of mother and child are the price 
paid. 

Much of the burden of motherhood 
would be mitigated by a Mothers’ 
Pension Act—such as is now in exist- 
ence in Illinois. This and the whole 
train of laws which might affect 
parenthood, childhood and _ environ- 
ment are of the most vital importance 
to her who bears, nurtures and rears 
the child. 
ness which has allowed women to re- 


Surely it is moral blind- 


main content with a state of society 
which excludes them from having a 
voice in the control of such legisla- 
tion as may affect their very lives 
and those of their children. The ab- 
sence of the mother’s point of view is 
apparent in the sad lack of govern- 
mental protection of their most im- 
portant and critical function. Safer 
and better conditions for child bear- 
ing will be procured wheh women 
share with men their rightful govern- 
mental responsibility. Do not the 
sanction, with all 
their hearts, a movement which shall 
give to the birth of children at least 
as much thought as the farmer to the 
sowing of his seed or the herdsman 
to the breeding of his cattle? May 
we not look forward to the time when 
the unwelcome child of chance shall 
become the welcome child of 
thought? 


CONVENTION NEWS 





Instructions to Delegates for Obtain- 
ing Reduced Railroad Fare to Con- 
vention 
The reduction of a fare and three- 

fifths on the certificate plan has been 

secured for persons attending the 








Miss Jane Addams to Write 
For The Traveler:Herald 


One of the foremost women in America today is Miss Jane Addams of 


Hull House, Chicago. Her achievements as a social reformer and settlement work- 


er are known nation wide. 


Miss Addams has written a series of six articles discussing some of the 
These articles are of compelling interest. 
England they will appear exclusively in The Traveler-Herald. 


vital questions of the time. 


The subjects are: 


aOuhk WN 


The First Article Appeared Wednesday, September 25 
WATCH FOR IT! 


THE NEEDS OF THE CHILDREN. 

THE PROTECTION OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE DISINHERITED. 
SAFEGUARDS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


ORGANIZED LABOR. 
WOTPIAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


In New 
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uoce the Musical Center of America. 
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~ Newlt Fngland _ 
ONSE RVATORY 
= OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


t affords pupile the envi ecessary to & 
posing Conservatery Building, splendid caulpment. end 
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Sept. 19th, 1913 
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GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


training for Grand Opera in regular f 
es ere and repet wr: are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils rr this * Behool nin have t 4 
unity to ebtain a debut i: the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 
A conductor of this school will visit the cities and towns from whose vicinity « sufficient number of applica 
for entrance to the sch 
should be made before September Lith in order to include your city im this tour. 


For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 





Application for examination 








Portia Law School 


THE EVENING LAW SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 
Fourth year. : 
Boston lawyers. Moderate expense. Call 
or send for catalog. Address 


ARTHUR W. MacLEAN. A.B., LL.B., J.M., Deas 
Room 506, Tremont Temple, Bestos 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balleons 
VOTES FOR MOTHER 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balleons 
10 for $1 & 4c. $10 a gross. 
MRS. P. M. CLARK, Rosedale, Kan 
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'T# Pillow Oxfords 

The Ideal a Bhee for 
woman's wear: absolute comfort 
for TIRED. ‘TENDER PEET: « 
beautiful hanmd-turned shoe, 
no breaking-im required; 
relief from pet Corns and 
ge TE 80! — 
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whole Paden Bt 

4, soft, pliable. O'SULLIVAN'S 4 

yh wrinkle or chafe. We guarantes to You 
see comfort and satisfaction or money 

refunded. Write today for our Pree Iljustra- 

tea Catalogue and special self“measure blanks 

PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 

184 Summer Street, Dept. G, $ BOSTON, Mass. 




















Write the advertiser and tell him you saw it in 
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convention of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association to be held in 
Philadelphia, November 21-26, 

The reduction covers the territory 
of the (1) TRUNK LINE R. R. AS- 
SOCIATION, (2) SOUTHEASTERN 
PASSENGER ASSOCIATION and the 
(8) NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION, 
namely (1) from Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Suspension Bridge, Dunkirk 
and Salamanca, N. Y., Erie and Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Bellaire, Ohio; Wheeling, 
Parkersburg and Kenova, W. Va. 
and points east thereof. (2) Cairo, 
Ill, and all stations in territory 
south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi Rivers, and 
the (3) New England States. 

Tickets at the regular full one-way 
first-class fare for the GOING jour- 
ney may be secured within three days 
(exclusive of Sunday) prior to, and 
during the first three days of the 
meeting. The announced opening of 
the convention is November 21, and 
the closing date November 26; conse- 
quently, you can obtain your GOING 
ticket not earlier than November 13, 
nor later than November 23. 

After conditions below stated are 
complied with the RETURN ticket 
may be purchased up to and includ- 
ing November 29 (whole time covered 
for which tickets are good, November 
18 to 29) but your certificate must be 
validated on November 25. 

The railroad secretary will at stat 
ed times request to have certificates, 
together with a fee of twenty-five 
cents,. which the railroad asks for 
validating each certificate, handed to 
her. 

After this certificate has been vali- 
dated on November 25, you will be 
entitled up to and including Novem- 
ber 29 to a continuous passage RE- 
TURN ticket by the same route over 
which you made the going journey, at 
three-fifths of the regular one-way 
first-class fare to the point at which 
your certificate was issued. 


ney is contingent on an attendance 
at the meeting of not less than 100 


tificates. 


article by Earl Barnes, 


Single Copies 5 ce 
Annual Subscription ‘One Dollar. 


This reduction for the return jour- ; 


persons holding regularly issued cer- | 


Be sure and get a certifi-| 





cate when purchasing your ticket, 
whether you intend to use it or not. 

Purchase your ticket on the certi- 
ficate plan, whether by so doing you 
save little or much—and you will 
help those who wish the reduction in 
rate, and it is better to save money 
for the cause than to give it to the 
railroads. 

West and South: As neither the 
Western nor Southwestern Passenger 
Associations have at this time joined 
in this concession of rates, it is better 
for persons from those territories to 
purchase round-trip tickets, and 
meantime try to bring such pressure 
to bear upon these Associations that 
they also will confer the reduced 
rates for their patrons. Each has so 
far refused to join in the concession. 

For turther information, address, 
Lucy E. Anthony, Ch. R. R. Rates for 
N. A. W. S. A., Moylan, Penn. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 





Mondain, G. La condition sociale de 
la femme Hova. La revue. Paris. 
September 1. 

Moulder, Priscilla E. Factory Hfe 
as I know it. (Experiences of girl 
factory workers in England.) West- 
minster Review. London. Septem- 
bey. 

Paulucci Di Caboll, Ramiero. I pre- 
giudize sessuali e l’elevazione della 
donna. Nuova antologia. Roma. August 
16. 

What American Jewesses are doing 
for America. Watson’s Magazine, 
Thomson, Ga. September. 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


ON ll 
WHAT CHILDREN SHOULD EAT 
By Edith Greer 
A couprehensive, compact, scientific, 
practical pamphlet for home guidance; 
civic welfare activities, and school use. 
Commendingly reviewed by Journal of 
American Medical Association; Bulletin 
of Academy of Medicine; Journal of 
Home Economics; Booklet of American 

Library Association. 
HUMAN WELFARE PUBLICATIONS 
SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME. ( 
Postpaid 20c, §2 a dos., $10 per 100 { 
$50 per 1000 














You hear a pany Seah on both sides beginaing “If women ay the BO gee 
but there is more practical information to be derived from the expestenss 
states where women already have suffrage. This is well exempli in @ splendid 


“WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO” 
in the September number of the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE Charles Zueblin, Editor 


same eer everywhere in United States. 
| or sen 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPANY. 


direct to 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 





of the principles of the laws of t 
to Women, and includes chapters on 
“Marriage,” “Husband and 


request. 
CHARLES A. ENSLOW, 





‘“*WOMAN’S FUNCTION 


LAW CONCERNING WOMBN, by Charlies A. Enslow, LL.M., is a compilation 
United States and of each State relating 


ife,” “Divorce,” 
« WOMAN'S LEGITIMATE PUNCTION AS A CITIZEN” 


Every woman may read this book with profit A coat 
In cloth, $1; sheep or buckram, $3; address 





AS A CITIZEN”’ 


“Women in Trades and Professions, 
etc., and 


Sample pages on 


Pioneer Bullding, Seattle, Wash. 
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SUICIDE AS HOMAGE 


General Nogi and his wife have committed suicide as a 
tribute to the dead Mikado, The news sent a shock through 
the civilized world. It emphasized anew the fact that “Kast 
is East and West is West,” and that a wide gulf still separates 
their thoughts. 

The three Presidents of the United States who have been 
murdered were all of them well beloved, but it never occurred 
to any of their high officials to commit suicide by way of doing 
them honor. Grant and Lee were idolized by their soldiers, 
but no follower of either killed himself upon the death of his 
chief. It would have given only pain to their commanders if 
they could have supposed that anyone would commit such an 
act for their sakes. 

Civilized men do not want other men to offer them the 
tribute of suicide. But in India, for centuries, every Man ex- 
pected his wife, as a matter of course, to burn herself upon his 
funeral pyre if she survived him; and millions of women did 
There was strenuous objection, from women as well as 


so. 
The British Government had 


men, to the abolition of suttee. 
to use force to put an end to it. 
Civilized men are shocked at the idea of requiring actual 
physical suicide from a woman; but for centuries the common 
law made marriage the extinction of a woman's legal existence. 
Her personality was said to be suspended while she was “under 
Husband and wife were one, and that one was 
She could not control her own property, person 


coverture.” 
the husband. 


or children. 
If she earned a dollar at the washtub or a thousand 


dollars by writing a book, the money was his—not hers. That 
was the law everywhere until the equal rights movement arose 
to modify it. In some of our States it is the law still. In most 
States the legal situation has been much changed for the bet- 
ter, but there is still a very common feeling that it is commend- 
able for a woman to commit metaphorical suicide, to merge 
her personality utterly in her husband’s; to make a complete 
sacrifice of her individuality. 

High-minded men have ceased to want this. They see that 
it is better in every way to live with a loving equal than with 
a loving subject. Dr. Sevier, in one of Cable’s stories, tells a 
young married man that he must guard against his wife’s ten- 
deney to sink her whole existence in his; to throw herself into 
him like a satellite into the sun. Equal suffrage promotes the 
wholesome spirit of comradeship. General Irving Hale, of 
Denver, when asked if votes for women had led to family 
quarrels, angwered: “I have heard of none. Any man who 
would quarrel with his wife for holding a different political 
opinion should be disfranchised, as he is incapable of appreciat- 
ing the fundamental principles of our government.” 

Bosworth Smith, in his delightful biography of Lord Law- 
rence, tells of an English officer in India named Nicholson, a 
man of extraordinary personal force, with an unusually striking 
presence, an almost “superhuman majesty of aspect.” He so 
impressed the natives that a number of them chose him to 
be their god. They called themselves “Nikkul Seyn’s Pakirs,” 
and persisted in worshipping him, to his intense disgust. He 
forbade it, and thrashed them severely; but “the more he pro- 
tested and the more he punished them, the more, a great deal, 
they worshipped him!” When he was killed at the siege of 
Delhi, the different ways in which two of them took the loss 
of their idol iHiustrated the difference between the thorough- 


going mediaeval and the man with a mind open to a 

new light. One committed suicide; the other embraced Chris- 
tianity—“Nikkul Seyn’s” religion. To a Westerner, it seems 
that the best tribute Count Nogi could have paid to the Mikado 
would have been to live and continue to propagate the dead 
Emperor's ideas—just as a civilized husband would rather have 
his widow live and bring up their children than burn herself on 
his funeral pyre. Where the superior man etands now, the 
average man will stand by and by. He will no more want his 
wife to sink her political identity in his than he now wants her 
to commit suicide as a proof of her devotion. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN EAGER TO VOTE 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has just got back from a short trip 
to Honolulu. She spent a little time in California going and 
coming. She writes to fhe editor of The Woman’s Journal: 
“I must tell you how odd it seemed in San Francisco to 
hear them all talking about voting, women who were opposed 
to it four years ago now as deeply interested as any man. And 
the men and women were deciding for themselves whom they 
would vote for. It did not seem in the least that a wife was 
voting a certain way because her husband did, Each was 
weighing matters for herself.” 











Mrs. Belle Case La Follette writes in La Follette’s Maga- 
zine: 

“Women are equally prepared with men for the ballot, ex- 
cepting for experience in the use of it. One of the most strik- 
ing aspects of suffrage in California was the wonderful awak- 
ening of interest in public affairs on the part of women who 
had been opposed to suffrage before it was granted, many of 
them excelling in enthusiasm the women who had made the 
fight for it. If equal suffrage is right in principle, the way to 
establish the principle is to give women the ballot and they 
will respond to the responsibilities it brings.” 


INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE FAIR 


An International Suffrage Fair is to be held in England 
from Noy. 13 to 16, by the Women’s Freedom League, of which 
Mrs. Despard is president. The aim is to bring the English 
suffragists into closer touch with women all the world over 
who are fighting the same fight. The Women's Freedom League 
is a militant society, but has refrained from militancy for the 
past year, thinking it proper to wait and see what action Par- 
liament will take upon the woman suffrage amendments that 
are to be offered to the government’s Electoral Reform Bill. 
Mrs. Harvey, who is at the head of the press department of 
the Women’s Freedom League, wants to make the Fair a great 
success, not only from a financial but also from a propaganda 
point of view, and she has sent the following requests to our 
National Suffrage Press Headquarters. We are glad to give 
them publicity through The Woman's Journal: 











Will you send me some of your smartest American suffrage 
posters for our Poster Parade? 

Can you tell me of some of your War-cries or Mottoes? 

Do you know of any good American speakers who could 
come to the Fair and tell us hoW“American women are striving 
to gain their freedom? 

Can you send me the pictures of one or two of the most 
prominent American suffragists, with a few interesting facts 
concerning them? This for my program, which I want to 
make a souvenir of the Fair. 

I want the helpers at my Literature stall to wear academic 
gowns of various countries. Can you give me a sketch and de- 
scription of your most effective gown, telling me in what pro- 
fession it is worn? Will you send me some literature for the 
Stall, “catchy” things and altogether American? 

Can you suggest a distinctly American side-show for us? 

I need not say that any little gifts of a distinctly American 
character for the American stall will be most thankfully re- 
ceived. Sweets are always acceptable. 

Can I have a flag and a poster from each of the States 
where women have the vote? F 

We hope that America may be well represented at the In- 
ternational Suffrage Fair. Contributions, either of ideas or 
goods, should be addressed to Mrs. Harvey, Brackenhill, High- 
land Road, Bromley, Kent, England. 


“NO VOTE, NO TAX” 


Miss Belle Squire, President of the No Vote, No Tax League 
of Illinois, has again been called upon to pay up by the tax- 
collector of Cook County, and has again refused. In her letter 
she says that “delinquency” has no terrors for her: “My civic 
appraisal, being already on a par with criminals, lunatics and 
the incompetents of society, is now so low that one more count 
against me can scarcely matter much.” She adds: 

“Is it not a trifle illogical for you to be so keen about col- 
lecting money from me because of a little furniture that earns me 
nothing, that even grows less in value from year to year, while 
you entirely overlook the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of income-bearing stocks and bonds that are lying in vaults 
almost within a stone’s throw of your very office? Is it a crime 
to own a bit of furniture, that you impose a fine upon me for it 
while the owners of immensely valuable properties go free? If 
personal property be taxable, should not the kind that earns 
money be taxed rather than the kind that earns nothing? 

“As for bringing suit against me, I shall no doubt be in most 
excellent company if I appear in court with the other 13,616 
delinquents, more or less, who are on your books, to say nathies 
of being found in the society of the unpublished list of the own- 
ers of taxable untaxed personal property just referred to.” 

The No Vote, No Tax League has already done good in call- 
ing attention to the grossly inequitable way in which personal 
property is often assessed. 


OREGON SHOULD GRANT VOTES 


“Oregon should follow the example of other Western States 
in giving women the right to vote,” Col. Roosevelt is reported 
as saying in a campaign speech at La Grande, Ore., last week. 
“There are certain injustices to which women are sometimes 
, which cannot be righted unless you give them the 
allot.” 














A queer complication has developed in Ohio. The woman 
suffrage amendment aroused more interest than any other, and 
called out the heaviest vote of all the 42 amendments. Reac- 
tionaries who are opposed to some of the other progressive 
amendments are now trying to overthrow a number of those 
which were adopted. They claim that an amendment, in order 
to carry, must receive a majority not only of all the votes cast 
on the question, but of all the votes cast at the election. Ten 
of the successful amendments, it is said, failed to get a vote equal 
to a majority of the whole number of votes cast in regard to 
equal suffrage, and an effort will be made to have them set aside 
on this ground. If the courts should sustain this view, it is 
freely predicted that their decision will give a greater impetus 
to the movement for the Judicial Recall than anything which has 
ever happened in Ohio. A. 8. B. 





——_. 


MALE MILITANCY IN HUNGARY 


The press despatches report riots and desperate fighting in 
Budapest between the soldiers and police on the one hand and 
the advocates of “universal suffrage’ on the other. But, as the 
universal suffrage which they are demanding from Parliament is 
universal suffrage for men only, no condemnation is called out 
in the American press by their stormy methods of propagagda 
These go far beyond anything that the militant suffragettes have 
ever attempted. 


MALE MILITANCY IN IRELAND 





“Serious rioting” is reported from Ireland. Home Rulers 
and Anti-Home Rulers clash on all sorts of occasions, and fero- 
cious fighting results, often accompanied with great brutality on 
both sides. At a ball game between rival teams representing 
Catholics and Orangemen, thousands got into a free fight. In 
Londonderry, at the close of a big Unionist meeting, “National 
ists stoned the torch-béarers and the bandsmen. In the rioting 
which followed five houses were wrecked.” Sir Edward Carson 
(leader of the Anti-Home Rulers) had a narrow escape of his 
life: “A large stone was dropped into his open carriage from 
the city wall, missing him by only a few inches.” This passes 
without comment, while the act of a suffragette in throwing a 
hatchet into Mr. Asquith’s carriage has called out scores of 
denunciatory editorials. It makes all the difference whose ox is 
gored! treland is impatient for self-government, and with good 
reason. The women are impatient for it, too, and with equally 
good reason. The violence to which some extremists resort is 
no argument against the redress of the grievance, in either 
case. But, if it were, the violence of the men is a thousandfold 
greater than that of the women. 


MALE MILITANCY IN WALES 


Tempestuous scenes are taking place in Wales. LloydGeorge 
has been addressing a number of meetings there. On every occa 
sion he has been asked questions about votes for women. The 
questioners have generally been thrown out with great violence 
and then treated with scandalous brutality by a mob of anti- 
suffrage hooligans. What happened at the recent Eisteddfod 
(musical festival) at Wrexham is a sample. The press reports 
say that eight or ten men and women were thrown out: 

“The police were helpless to protect their charges from the 
infuriated mass, which had developed into a mob, around the 
doors. Each of the women was smacked on the face, each lost 
her hat, each had bunches of hair torn ruthlessly from the roots 
and each suffered indignities. Blood flowed from the face of one 
of the women, the sealps of all of them bled owing to the uproot 
ing of the hair. . . Their coats, dresses, and blouses were 
torn; indeed, one was almost stripped of her upper garments.” 

The Daily Mirror says: “The climax was reached when the 
police and stewards had brought down yet another woman from 
the platform. As she was being led towards the exit two men 
managed to reach her. They tore off her hat and dragged hand 
fuls of hair from her head. I had a conversation with her later. 
Her clothes were literally ribbons. In her hand she held a big 
ball of hair. ‘This is only a small portion of what I was able to 
save,’ she said. ‘I shall have it made into a “tail,” in remem- 
brance of Welshmen and their treatment of women.’ Particularly 
unfortunate was the plight of one of the men ejected. He was 
stripped almost naked, bruised from head to foot, and seemed 
to have been kicked and struck on almost every part of his 
body.” 

Miss Marion writes in “Votes for Women”: “My hair was 
torn down, handfuls grabbed from every side, and pulled up by 
the roots. My clothes were ripped back and front, even my very 
undergarments were torn to shreds. Being thrown to the wild 
beasts is nothing to being thrown to an infuriated human mob; 
the former might tear you to pieces, but would draw the line 
at indecent assaults, and so do I! I don’t mind the cuffs, kicks, 
blows, and aches and pains a man might get in such a struggle 

I am dead tired, and bruised all over. I am going to rest 
here a few days, and then I shall be quite ready for the fray 
again.” 

One of the men thrown out was a Colonial. He wrote 
afterwards: 

“I have been away from England for twenty years, and have 
recently returned from one of her colonies where women have the 
vote, and I have always looked upon the respect and courtesy 
which is shown to the women of that young nation by their men, 
as a tradition which had been handed on to her offspring by the 
dear old Mother Country. Ever since I have come back I have 
been smarting under a great sense of shock and horror at finding 
how Englishmen are treating the women, not only in this move. 
ment for the rights of citizenship, but in the sweating dens of 
al] her great cities. 

“When I was flung out of the building I found myself in the 
hands of a howling mob, which seemed to have been organized 
with the sole purpose of brutally assaulting the persons of the 
suffragists, and I was shocked to see men there attempting to 
handle those unfortunate women (who like myself had been flung 
to their mercy) with a filthy indecency which in some other 
countries | know would raise a riot that a British army corps 
could not quell,” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott vill probably not give us an editorial on 
this incident. He reserves his solemn moral indignation for 
suffragettes. 
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SUFFRAGE IS INEVITABLE 
| By Norman Hapgood, 
Editor of “Collier’s.” 





The wisdom of having women vote has passed beyond the 
stage of reasoning on general principles to the stage of prac- 
tical demonstration, and in this rerpect voting is but one aspect 
of a generally larger share in public affairs. The question is 


not merely academic, what might or might not be best in the speech :— 


old military civilizations, or in civilizations of separate homes 
in which all the principal industries were in the hands of 
women and public affairs were practically limited to plans for 
igression and defense. The change from one civilization to 
another is not abrupt, but gradual, and every year now sees a 
srowing relative importance in the public aspect of those things 
which used to be privately conducted and were especially in 
ihe hands ef women, such as food, clothing, domestic economy, 
nealth, the training of the young, and all the moral and political 
questions related to these subjects. 

To deprive women of a voice in these matters, which are 
most closely connected with interests in which they have al- 
ways had the leading part, is an anachronism of absurd com- 
pleteness. In most American States women are furnishing 
leaders in the moral, social, and industrial solutions of the 
present. In the suffrage States they are voting, as elsewhere 
they are thinking and working. All the arguments of any 
real interest against woman suffrage have been destroyed by 
the single historical fact that industry has gone out of the home 
and woman has had to follow it out. The argument that she 
does not want the vote, whatever it may ever bave been worth, 
is ceasing rapidly to have any foundation, even in fact. What 
we have of practical tests in several States and municipali- 
ties, backs up the theoretical arguments, the voting of the 
women being altogether progressive and wise. The situation 
nas solved itself. The question is no longer open. Practically 
every progressive mind is convinced. 


“HIS HOUSE IN ORDER” 


of View of the Husband of an Active 
Worker for Suffrage 





The Point 


By R. Y. FitzGerald 

The question of whether woman suffrage will injuriously 
affect home life is probably the most vital point in the matter 
io most people, and can perhaps better be observed by men who 
have married women actively engaged in endeavoring to bring 
suffrage about than by any others, except those who have ex 
perienced its actual effect in the States where it is an accom- 
plished fact. At least, this point of view should be somewhat 
enlightening. That the husbands of such women are also gen- 
erally firm believers in suffrage for women points either to the 
fact that such suffrage is not a menace to home life, or else 
indicates a bad condition of henpeckedness among them. Be- 
ing unwilling to confess to the latter, it remains to show that 
ihe former is the case. And first it should be said this phase 
of the question relates only to those women who have homes 
actually or potentially. The case of those who have no homes 
or who have been driven out of them to aid in making a living 
for themselves and their families is beside the question. 

The New Home 
The ideal of married life is constanty changing, and its 


trend has been steadily in the direction of bringing the wife} 


ore and moie into equality with her husband. But the old 


ne of cleavage, giving to her as her particular sphere the care | 


and management of the home and the children, and to him the} 
burden of providing the means to carry it on, still, generally | 
speaking, obtains. This is largely inherent in the conditions| 
of existence. It is, however, not necessary that she should con-} 
fine herself entirely to one occupation, and in fact she cannot | 
do so to the exclusion of any consideration of the larger affairs 
of the city or the State, because under modern conditions the 
method of carrying on those large affairs more and more inti- 
mately affects the home. It seems to me that the home of the 
suffragist differs more particularly from the home of the anti- 
suffragist in the attitude of the wife to the husband. Doubtless 
the man who feels that his wife’s sole occupation in life should 
be to minister to his comfort, to have no ideas more important 
than having dinner ready on time and his favorite dishes on the 
table, to wait up for him at night while he enjoys himself at 
the club, and generally to revolve about him as the center of 
the universe, will feel that suffrage prejudically affects the 
home, 
A Suffragist Housekeeper 
On the other hand, a man who believes that a woman is 
entitled to live not merely as a satellite of his, but to be on an 
‘quality, where the life of neither is wholly subordinate and 
leferential to the other, but where for the most part both pur- 


€ 


( 
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‘e together their joint aims but to some extent follow their own 
dividual lives, that man will consider that suffrage has bene- : 
ited the home. It does not require all of the time of a woman 
‘' brains to carry on a house so that her critical sisters cannot 
lind fault with her housekeeping, and to bring up her children 
“arefully and well. There is a good deal of spare time left over. | ‘ 
Some women spend it one way and some another. I can’t say 


hye : fe . . . 
‘hat | find the time given to suffrage work, to taking an active} ¢ 


‘Merest in the welfare of the State, and in seeking the vote in| Wished.” in conclusion, he said: 


"der to be better equipped in advancing the cause of human 


ogress, is at all incompatible with: being a good housekeeper | US all those little contacts between life and politics, on account 
s00d mother. It entails upon a man some willingness to|of which I, for myself, rejoice that they have come to our assist- 


and a 


“-Operate at times in order that household affairs may run|® 
‘woothly, but involves no sacrifice of home comforts, and to my 
Mind an active interest among women in the political affairs 
of the country tends more to strengthen the home ties by bring-|}: 


‘Ng the sexes more into intellectual relations with each other|New York recommended it in his inaugural message, and in his 


than did the old relation whose inevitable result was to limit as] a 


Closely as possible the mental range of the wife to the four walls| said: 


ot her dwelling house. 


CONVENTION PLANS : 


Baroness von Suttner of Austria, author of “Lay Down Your} &€ 
Arms,” which won for her the Nobel Peace Prize; Miss Julia} T 
lathrop, chief of the new Children’s Bureau at Washington, and 
Hon, Frederick C. Howe, president of the People’s Institute, 


te 
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of every class, is that one in which every class has a voice, In 
enlargement of the eleétorate to include as many as possible 
jority of one-fourth. This is the nearest to a government of the 


whole people that we have ever had. But woman suffrage will 


burdens and responsibilities ” 


comed women into “the field of politics,” and pointed out that 


class as the other. We do not believe that with the two sexes 


WOMAN’S 
TO MAKE IMAGINATION COUNT 


Mary E. Dreier, of the New York Women’s League, 
Asks Audience to Bear Workers in Mind 





* 


Miss Mary E. Dreier, in introducing Miss Leonora O'Reilly, 
President of the Wage Earners’ Suffrage League, at Hammer- 
stein’s, during the suffrage week, gave the following short 


“Do you come to Hammerstein's because you have imagina- 
tion, or because you lack it? I hope it is because you have it, 
for we want you to let your imagination have full play now so 
that you may put yourself in the place of the working women. 
We want you to feel the pain in your back as you stand over 
a mangle for ten or fourteen hours a day; we want you to feel 
the steam fill your lungs and dampen your clothes and make 
the perspiration come out on your body as you work. We want 
you to ache for a chair to-rest on even for a minute and have 
none, and at luncheon after five or six hours of standing, sit 
down on the floor because there is no other place. We want 
you to feel the swelling of your feet, and the excruciating pain 
in your legs as the days wear on. We want you to drag your 
weary body home and feel too tired even to eat before you 
crawl into bed. We want you to feel this as if you were ex- 
periencing it. : 

“We want you to feel what it means to have been engaged 
for $5.50 a week, to find when your payday comes around that 
your pay envelope holds only $5,—fifty cents having been de- 
ducted for the power you used in running the machine. We 
want you to catch your breath and wonder how you can spare 
that fifty cents which you need so terribly. We want you to feel 
what it means to find that you have had 25 cents taken from 
your pay envelope because you were three minutes late, even 
though it wasn’t your fault. We want you to feel the injustice 
of the fine of ten cents for a spot on a dress which had passed 
through seven or eight hands and which you did not make. 
We want you to feel terror in your own hearts when you hear 
the call of “Fire!” and when you see smoke pouring into the 
factory, and you rush to the door to open it, and find that you 
can't open it because it is locked. We want you to feel the 
terror of it, and remember that there are thousands and thou- 
sands of women who may have to experience that terror, as 
they have done in the past. 











MARY E€E. DREIER 





“We want you to begin to think where your income comes 
from, and think if by chance it comes off the backs of women 
and little children, as the income of the master canner of this 
State does. By his own record we know that he works women 
in the rush season 110, 112, 115 and even 120 hours a week for 
ten cents an hour. We want your imagination to be so keen 
that vou won't forget what we tell you.” 


President Taft, in a speech at Toledo, inaugurating his pres- 
ent campaign, spoke in favor of woman suffrage in these words: 
“The best government, in the sense of the one most certain 
to provide for and protect the rights’ and governmental needs 


recognition of this, the tendency from earliest time has been the} 


of those governed; but even today the government is by a ma- 


hange this, and it is doubtless conmsing as soon as the electorate 









WOMEN’S WORK IN PLAY- 
GROUND MOVEMENT 


By Joseph Lee 








Women have had a great deal to do—more than men, 1 
think—with the starting and carrying on of playgrounds in 
this country. Our present playgrounds are the result of sev- 
eral strands of interest: the old commons that we inherited 
from the 17th century; the gymnastic movement that came over 
from Germany in the 40’s; the park movement beginning 
in the late 70's; and finally the most effective push came from 
the sand gardens which began in Boston in 1885 as a result of 
a letter from Dr. Marie BE. Zakrzewska, then traveling in Ger- 
many, about the sand piles she had seen in the German parks. 
The first sand gardens were started in Boston by an organiza- 
tion carried on chiefly by women, the Massachusetts omergency 
and Hygiene Association, and grew to large dimensions under 
the fostering care of this organization, led in this respect by 
Miss Ellen M. Tower, until they were taken over by the City in 
1907, since when they have been a regular part of the public 
school system. 

From this beginning the sand gardens, or playgrounds for 
small children, have spread all over the country and have been 
the most successful kind of playgrounds hitherto. They have 
almost all been started by women's clubs and are generally 
carried on by them until the publie authorities become inter- 
ested enough to take them over. 

The contribution of women to the playgrounds movement, 
however, has not been confined to sand gardens. I was talking 
one day last week with Miss Beulah Kennard, who has been 
the playground prophet of Pittsburg, and she told me she had 
probably done more laying out ball diamonds than of any other 
special sort of work. And that is saying a good deal, because 
her work with girls is of national importance. 

Some Pioneers in the Movement 

The women I should say have done as much as the men 
for the larger playgrounds used chiefly by the big boys. It was 
a woman, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Secretary of the Associated 
Charities, who started the general interest in more open spaces 
in Boston; Mrs. Charles Lowell started the first playground in 
New York; Miss Macdonald was a pioneer in Chicago; Miss 
Wharton in Philadelphia; and I think that women have been 
the pioneers in most of the other large cities, though the carry- 
ing on of this part of the work after it was started has neces- 
sarily been mostly in the hands of men. 

Our belated attention to playgrounds for the bigger girls, 
and especially to folk dancing, has come; as was natural, al 
most wholly from the women—notably a committee of New 
York ladies—although Dr. Gulick has contributed valuable 
leadership in that direction. 

The women have been, almost without male assistance, the 
pioneers in the broadening of the recreation movement to in- 
clide giving the poor old grown-ups a little chance to live. 
In short, the general proposition that life is to be lived, and not 
merely used as an opportunity to make a living, owes its current 
prominence chiefly to women’s leadership. 

‘The fact is that women are interested in education, and | 
don't know more than two or three men who are. Many imagine 
they are, but what they are usually thinking about is getting 
somebody who will make the sort of cog they want in the 
machinery of their business,—a good test of educational re- 
sults, but not the only one. It is also important that the cog 
should be alive, and that is the side of it in which women have 
been the leaders. 

And I cannot refrain from adding that, in my opinion, the 
most important factor in the whole matter of play and play 
grounds, as in other forms of education, has been the recogni 
tion of our greatest teacher, Friedrich Froebel,—a recognition 
which we owe almost wholly to women leaders, from Elizabeth 
Peabody, back in the early 60's, to Mrs. Shaw, who made the 
kindergarten a practical success in Boston, and to Miss Susan 
EK. Blow, who has kept the faith and made it triumph upon a na 
tional seale. 

What can women do now? Keep on as they have been 
doing, I should say. Kefuse to be fooled by the masculine 
obsession that the means of living are more important than 
lite itself, and insist that education shall include play, because 
play is the expression of the soul as it exists, the form in which 
the nature of man declares itself in the growing child and 
shapes him to its need. 


MANY CONVERTS AT COUNTY 
FAIRS 


Throughout the summer Pennsylvania suffragists have util 
ized opportunities for carrying on a propaganda. Led by Mrs 
Mabel Cronise Jones of Harrisburg, they claimed a day at the 
Inter-State Grange picnic at Williams Grove, and filled it with 





“an be certain that most women desire it and will assume its}] music, addresses, a parade and a generous distribution of litera 


| 


PRESIDENT TAFT. | ture. Among the speakers were two officers of the State Grange, 


_ |} Dr. Hannah McK. Lyons and Miss Frances Broomall. 


Woodrow Wilson, in an address to several thousand women 


Suffrage booths at the numerous county fairs are proving a 


m New Jersey Day, Aug. 17, 1912, at Seagirt, N. J., heartily wel- successful method of reaching the people throughout the State 


he entry of women into politics was “a thing devoutly to be ! 


“And so when women come into politics they come to show 
( 


nce.’—WOODROW WILSON. 


— t 
Theodore Roosevelt, as a member of the New York Legis- f 
iture, repeatedly voted for woman suffrage, and as Governor of 
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ddress at the Chicago Convention of the Progressive party 


“Working women have the same need to combine for pro- 
ction that workingmen have; the ballot is as necessary for one 
it 
,ere is identity of function, but we do believe there should be 
juality of right; and, therefore, we favor woman suffrage.”— 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A 


Senator Davis of Arizona has volunteered his services for] of 


-rominent speakers and workers made “votes for women” a 
feature at the Philadelphia County Fair at Byberry and at the 


famed Chester County Fair at West Chester. 


The Woman Suffrage party is seeking to effect organization 
ver the signature of Anna M. Orme, chairman of the committee 


for organizing, a letter has been sent to all the women’s clubs in 
the State Federation, asking that they devote a day to the ques- 


ion of woman suffrage and the organization of the Woman Suf 
rage Party. In Media, Delaware County, the Suffrage party 


is organizing under the lead of Mrs. Wm. Beckley, and is plan 
ning for the first big suffrage mass meeting to be held in that 


ity. A series of outdoor meetings under the direction of Dr 
fary Getty has been held by the party in Philadelphia and 
icinity. Two graduates of Bryn Mawr College, 1909, Miss Fanny 


Witherspoon and Miss Tracy Mygatt, have conducted these meet 


ZS. 
The local committees are busy preparing for the National 
merican Convention to be held in November. 





The present suffrage campaign in Oregon shows evidence 
being the last to be conducted in that State, success being 


*w York, are among the speakers who will address the Na-|the next two months to the suffrage campaign now at its height|practically assured in November. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
the new State. The question will be submitted to the voters] president of the National Association, is scheduled to address 


‘onal Woman Suffrage Convention in Philadelphia the last in 





Ww 
“ek of November. : at the next general election. a 





meeting of 20,000 people in Portland the last of this month, 
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Major’s 
Cement 


Permanently mends China, Glass-j 
ware, Furniture, Meerschaum, 
Vases, Books, etc. Also Leather 
and Rubber Cement. Any one of 
the three kinds 15¢ per bottle from 
your dealer. There is no substi- 
tute. 


MAJOR MPFG.CO., N. Y. C. 
A. MAJOR, President 
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A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves thegenuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.¢@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 °scoxs rar $9.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Past and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


in Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require - 
clean-cut service with tidy stateroome 
and modern appolatments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Stree 

Bosten. 








BR Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Paso. Agent. 

















ARMENIA 


Americans who desire to read 
good literature and the short 
stories of all nations, and who, at 
the same time, are interested in 
Near Eastern affairs, should read 
ARMENIA, a well-edited Eng- 
lish magazine, which numbers 
among its contributors Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Edward H. Clement, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, and other 








WANTED 


by experienced woman farmer tion 
as general Manager on large or 
estate. Best of references from last 
employer. 

MRS. ELFRIED MALHERBE, 


Pearl River, N. Y. 








THE GEE-GEES MOTHER GOOSE 


A decided hit in Serio-Comie Suffrage 
Argument. 
The latest and most popular booklet 
ont. Only ten cents per copy. 
LILLA DAY MONROE, 
909 Harrison St., Topeka, Kan. 











WISCONSIN FAIRS ARE 
INVADED BY SUFFRAGISTS 


Many Successful Meetings Held— 
Speakers Well Received at Fairs— 
Mrs. La Follette and Mrs. Evans 
Do Wonderful Work 


Last week there were seven County 
Fairs and one State Fair held in 
Wisconsin. This week there were 
15 County Fairs and one State Fair. 

Mrs. Robert M. La Follette and 
Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston 
gave suffrage addresses at Rice Lake, 
Menomonie and Bruce, three County 
Fairs. Miss Alice Curtis spoke at 
Viola and Bloomington; Mr. Rex Mc- 
Creery at Shawano, while the Stevens- 
point fair was allotted to two speak- 
ers, Mrs. Rex McCreery and Mrs, A. 
V. Jakowski Peterson, who addressed 
her countrymen in Polish. Mrs. Peter- 
son is a most remarkable woman, and 
Wisconsin is proud to claim her, She 
and her husband, who are partners in 
law, reside in Milwaukee. 

Suffrage Banner in Parade 

The Political Equality League of 

Wisconsin had a tent at the State 
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This week Mrs. La Follette and Mrs./of the sugar and the steel trusts and 


Evans have addressed three of the 15 
County Fains and the Northern Wis- 


their control of prices come home to 
the women in making jelly and in the 


eonsin State Fair at Chippewa Falls.| cost of kitchen utensils. 


Rev. Anna Shaw also gave two ad- 
dresses at this Fair, 
Daily Talks 

The Dane County League are having 
addresSes given daily at the fair held 
in Madison. Mrs. B. C. Gudden spoke 
both in German and in English and 
held a good crowd during the rain 
storm, and later spoke in the dining 
hall. 

Fred W. McKenzie, magazine editor 
of La Follette’s Weekly, spoke 
Wednesday, and Mrs. Glendower 
Evans on Friday, both speaking from 
a farmer's wagon. Madison has at 
her disposal many local suffrage 
speakers of renown who are pressed 
into service; yellow chrysanthemums 
were bought by all those believing in 
Votes for Women. 

Undeterred by Disaster 

Miss Curtis always makes her 
schedule. Fire and wind and water 
have never yet discouraged her. All 
that the office does is to start her out 
with an itinerary. An idea of some 
of the difficulties she encounters may 
be gathered from the following quota- 
tions from one of her letters: 

“[ had to take the’ stage from 
Bridgeport to Bloomington. The water 
went over the hubs, an auto could not 
have gone through. I lost my grip lit- 
erally, not figuratively—it did not 
catch up for three days,—so at Am- 
herst I had to wash and iron the dress 
I had on, Then when I was alli clean 
and ready for the afternoon speech | 








Fair; in front of the tent were large 
screens, to which pertinent posters 
were attached—one, “Catholic Church 
not Opposed to Woman Suffrage’—and 
following, “Opinions of Prominent 
Portraits of Lincoln and 
what he said, portraits of Roosevelt, La 


Catholies.” 





well-known writers. Yearly 
subscription $2.00. Sample cop- 
ies 20¢. 


Address: Editor of ARME- 
NIA, P. O. Box 209, Madison 
Square Station, New York, N. Y. 





IDAHO WOMEN PLAN BOLT 

A Republican ticket, made up entire- 
ly of women candidates, will be placed 
in the field in Idaho this fall against 
the regular Republican and Progres- 
sive tickets. The women members of 


| 
the Republican party in Idaho an-| proudly pranced the-whole distance, 


nounced that they had become dis- 
gusted with the wrangling in the party 
and decided to place a ticket of their 


own before the people. 


Follette and many others who have 
come out for us were shown. Miss 
| Rose Bowers was present the first two 
days with her cornet. Miss Harriett 
1k, Grim and Rey. Frances Moody, of 
| San Francisco, constituted the speak- 
fers. Nearly every stock man on the 
|grounds believed in Votes for Women. 
| When one gentleman was asked if he 
; would be willing to carry our banner, 
| behold it developed they all wanted 


banners available were brought out 
for the parade of the blue ribbon 
| stock. The $10,000 Dan Patch, the 
| world’s champion sire horse, was 





;}chosen to lead the parade, and he 


| wearing the satin banner, “Wisconsin 


will adopt Woman Suffrage in Novem- 
| 99 . Py . 
| ber, 1912,” which was carried in Co- 


! lumbus, 





SUFFRAGE LAUNCH IN WISCONSIN 


| the honor, so all the pennants and 





CHEMICAL DUST MOPS 


No. 2 Handles, French Polished Maple, 


BEACON MFG. CO. 





SAVE LABOR, HEALTH AND NERVE FORCE 


“Beacon Marless” Handles 
Instantly Grip any Mop 


The “Beacon Marless’ Mop Holder, Patent Pending. 
A Good Addition to Sales-Budget at Bazars, Socials, etc., 
TO RAISE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN FUNDS! 
Special introductory prices, carriage prepaid. 
No. 1 Handles, Plain Maple, Smooth Finish, Japanned Head, $1.75 doz. Retails 25e 


Cleveland Dustout Co.’s Best Mops, 4-ply warp, $3.50 doz. 
Handles four feet long—Orders filled in assorted dozens if desired, on receipt of 
proportionate price. 

Cash with order. Send money order or draft. 


2041 E. 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Management of The Woman's Journal has examined and recommends these 
goods. 


AND MARLESS HOLDERS 







McCall’s Dust Mops 
Best in the Market 





Plated Head, $2.30 doz. Retails 35e¢ 


Retails S0e 





sat upon a brown chair, freshly paint- 
ed, and the W. C. T. U. ladies rubbed 
alcohol into my back for the next two 
hours, It had a fine odor which they 
were afraid would injure their repu- 
tations.” 
More Successful Meetings 

Miss Anne Tracy of Cincinnati was 
assigned the Sturgeon Bay fair, Miss 
Kmily Pierson of Connecticut, the 
Elroy and Friendship fairs, Messrs. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Lester C. Ran- 
dolph and S. M. Marsh, Elkhorn, West 
Bend and Viroqua, 
The meeting at West Bend was a 
curious one, a_ sort of opposition 
seemed in the air, and though the sev- 
eral thousand in the grand stand re- 
mained, it was at first merely out of 
curiosity. Finally they became inter- 
ested and at last enthusiastic, and 
when he closed his remarks there was 
more applause for him than for the 
acrobats and the vaudeville perform- 
ers who made up the rest of the pro- 
gram, It was a triumph, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, if he could give the time to it, 
could win that county, which is one 
of the hardest nuts to crack in the 
State. 

The meeting in Eau Claire was one 
which Mrs. Evans described in a let- 
ter as a “smashing good one.” The 
attendance was fully 3500, according 
to the telegraphic news in the morn- 
ing papers. All steps were turned in 
the direction of the Eau Claire LI- 
brary that evening, where Mrs. La Fol- 
lette spoke from the steps. 

Two Distinguished Speakers 

Both Mrs. La Follette and Mrs. 
Evans can speak with great success to 
workers and farmers. Mrs. La Fol- 
ette was the first speaker appearing 
in the cause of woman suffrage who 
took up in any detail the tariff and 
the trust problems as affecting wo- 
men, and the reports tell that she did 
it in a most interesting way. She 
demonstrated to her hearers. that 
these issues touch the interests of the 
women as intimately as those of men, 
by citing illustrations familiar in the 





everyday life of the people. For in- 





stance, she showed how the operations 


Mrs. La Follette proudly referred to 
the leadership taken by Wisconsin in 
progressive legislation and she held 
the granting of the ballot to women 
one of the most important steps in 
the progressive work yet to come. 
Packed Halli at Night 
The citizens of Fond du Lac braved 
a heavy storm Friday night, and 
packed Library Hall to hear Mrs, La 
Follette speak. She made a strong 
plea. This completes the two weeks’ 
campaign to which she pledged her- 
self. “I am very glad for this very 
good audience on this very bad night,” 
she said. “I also have a scoop for 
the newspaper people present. I just 
talked long distance with Mr. La Fol- 
lette, and he says that the Republican 
convention has endorsed woman's suf- 
frage, for it endorsed the La Follette 
platform, which has a suffrage plank 
in it. We women spend too much 
time bargain hunting, wearing out 
shoe leather and nerves, at the same 
time allowing ourselves to be cheated 
in weights and measures. I do not 
believe in property nor educational 
qualifications in the granting of the 
vote. It sounds plausible, but I don’t 
think it will work. It is not the most 
learned nor the greatest reader of 
books who is the best voter. It is the 
man who thinks out the solution of 
problems himself, whether he be a 
workman or student.” 
Mrs, Glendower Evans has generous- 
ly offered to speak for the Wisconsin 
campaign until the close, with the ex- 
ception of one week, from Oct. 5 to 
9, when she returns to Massachusetts 
for a few days. She will speak in 
West Allis Saturday afternoon, in 
Kenosha and Richland Center next 
week, and at other fairs not yet defi- 
nitely arranged for. 
Miss James’s Novel Pian 
One spot in which the campaign is 
taken most seriously is Oshkosh, 
Where Miss Sarah James is the man- 
ager of all events. 
Among the plans of Miss James in 
the interests of suffrage was the 
launch trip of the “Mary E.” with a 
party to go up the Wolf River. The 
party started on Friday noon and 
were out two days. Those in the 
party were Mrs. Ben Hooper, Miss 
Alice Curtis, Mrs. B. C. Gudden, Mrs. 
H, O. Winkler, Miss Gertrude Peck 
and Miss Lorna Hooper. The party 
was arranged by Mrs. Hooper, who 
entertained the members of it on the 
launch belonging to her father, Mr. 
Jack. The places visited during the 
two days’ trip were Winneconne, Ara- 
bula, Fremont and Tustin. 
Dr. Shaw in Demand 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is to come 
to Milwaukee, though it was thought 
at first that this city should not stand 
in the way of the many places that 
wished to have Dr, Shaw. Milwau- 
kee has had a number of distinguished 
speakers, and so the effort of late has 
been to allow other cities of the fair- 
ly large population in the State the 
privilege of renowned speakers. 
Suffrage in Theatres 
The meeting in Milwaukee will bé 


“A TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER, 
SONGS”—A collection of eight (8) 
songs to familiar airs on women’s 
enfranchisement; the booklets 20c 
each; also postcard copies of noted 
painting, “American Woman and 
Her Political Peers.” 

“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—ic each; 8 
for 25c; $2.50 per 100. Address 
Mrs, Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kan. 








New Jersey Woman's Suffrage 
Headquarters 
383 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Habne's store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT. 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CoN. 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 
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To Woman s Journal Keaders:— 

We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ie Woman's Journal.”’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Compan: 
taa Peari St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED 


A Socialist Nurse, trained, or ex 
perienced, who wishes to do. social 
service, to care for infants in nursery 
Apply to 
BE. R. SHAPLEIGH, M.D. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 











on the occasion of the play, “The But- 
terfly on the Wheel,” at the Shubert 
Theatre, Sunday, Sept. 22, when Miss 
Shaw will give a short address be- 
tween the second and third acts, The 
management is going to permit the 
use of suffrage decorations and will 
also allow the distribution of suffrage 
literature. 

On Wednesday, at the matinee of 
the same play, a place will be made 
for another suffrage speaker. It was 
hoped that Mrs, Glendower Evans 
could be present at this time, but the 
trains, which we find a frequent source 
of difficulty, will not permit Mrs 
Evans to be there and make her next 
engagement. Mrs. Pauline Steinem, 
of Toledo, is to come to Milwaukee, 
Sept. 23, and will probably be pressed 
into service on this occasion. 

The plans for these two meetings 
were first made in New York between 
Mrs. O, H. P. Belmont and Miss Dow/l- 
ing, the press agent of the Butterfly 
on the Wheel company, and a suffraz 
ist. Miss Dowling made a promise to 
Mrs. Belmont to do what she could 
to aid the suffrage cause when she 
came to Wisconsin, and she has been 
most helpful. 











interest and new life. The 
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Woman’s Journal edition 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 











fascination and women’s heroism. It is illustrated, and bears 
The Woman’s Journal imprint. 
The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 
To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 
(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The 


Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, $2 00 
* 


To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone (The 


Order from 


Our Great Offer 
“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 


A new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 





Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
tion. Her daughter tells the 
true and thrilling story of the 
suffragette movement which 
has stirred the whole world 
and given an old cause new 
book is full of spirit and 


ON. i. ss ok Gao e $1.50 


585 Boylston St., Boston 
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CAMPAIGNING IN MICHIGAN 


By DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 











When I said that it mattered little to me whether women 
were enfranchised first in China, Hungary or the United States, 
or whether they first received votes in Georgia, Kansas or 
Massachusetts, I believed it to be true, but when, on the night 
of the election in Ohio, when Mrs. Lawrence Lewis and I turned 
our faces toward Michigan, I felt a different thrill of longing 
from any I had yet known. 

Michigan was the home of my early girlhood, where I passed 
long years of loneliness and hardships such as only women 
of a pioneer country can know. As I lay awake that night, 
and the train hummed on, I recalled all the present prosperous 
Michigan had cost women, and realized what a price they had 
paid for their freedom, and, with an intense passion of desire in 
their behalf, I knew that it would mean much to me if the men 
of my girlhood State failed in gratitude to women and in honor 
to themselves, when the votes were counted in November. 

Our Welcome 

What is more restful than when alighting from a_ hot, 
stuffy train to be greeted by a cheerful friendly welcome? This 
was ours when at five o’clock, just as dawn was breaking over 
Kalamazoo, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane greeted us and hur- 
ried us to her home for a short rest and breakfast before we 
journeyed to Battle Creek for the first meeting of our Michigan 
tour. 

The encouraging news of the splendid organization in Kala- 
mazoo and the eleven surrounding counties could not dispel the 
sadness and pity we felt for the loyal and devoted suffragists, 
men and women, who had done so much for Ohio. The morn- 
ing papers, with glaring headlines and exaggerated reports of 
the adverse majority, were on every hand. I recalled the morn- 
ing after that splendid campaign in California in 1896, when 
the news was broken to Miss Anthony and she said, “Do not 
feel sorry for me, pity the poor women who are not used to 
defeat, who cannot bear it so well. But we must be up and be- 
vin a new campaign this morning.” From the expression upon 
the faeces of those we left in Cincinnati the night before, I had 
no doubt but they were up and at it before dawn. Of such fibre 
are suffragists made! 

The first meeting of the series in Michigan, at Battle Creek, 
vas held in the magnificerit auditorium of the Congregational 
Church. There was a large audience, but, in the language of 
ihe papers, “composed mostly of women.” I longed to be in 
the street where voters are found and speak to them there. 

Where Men Fail 

The next morning, too early for breakfast at the Sanitarium, 
we started for Albion, my old college town. I felt sure of a 
warm weleome there, and we had a rousing meeting in the 
afternoon, and without time for greetings we rushed to the sta- 
tion to take a train for Detroit, where I was to speak that 
night. At seven o’clock our belated train arrived, with little 
time to prepare for the meeting, which was held in a large and 
beautiful hall, up two flights of stairs. Alas! men will never 
climb two long flights of stairs to listen to a discussion of wom- 
an suffrage, unless they are already established in the faith. 
Women only are willing to make an effort to hear. It is strange 
that people insist on saying that men are favorable and inter- 
ested but women are indifferent, and yet when it comes to show- 
ing their interest it is women and not men who respond, A 
hall, however, is always better than a church in which to hold 
our meetings, more men will go to a poor, uncomfortable hall 
than to the most desirable church. There were in the good- 

ized audience in Detroit a number of men, and the meeting 
was an enthusiastic one. Mrs. Sellers, the president of the De- 


State president, was present. Mrs. Ringrose and Miss Maud 
Younger of California had come to belp the Michigan campaign 
and we hope much from their efforts. 
Early the following morning, in company with a most en- 
thusiastic young worker, Miss Cawhen, we started for Jackson, 
where we had one of the largest and most enthusiastic meet- 
ings in the State, although it was a morning meeting. Without 
waiting to return the greetings of old-time friends, Mrs. Lewis 
and I were hurried to catch the train for Bay City, where I was 
to speak that night. The heat was almost unendurable and 
still the mercury climbed. 

A Big Meeting 
Bay City was the home of many of the old suffragists who 
fought the battle of 1874. Most of them had departed and with 
them the enthusiasm of the past. The meeting was the small- 
est of the whole series, but Saginaw, the following day, made 
up for it. It showed the difference between a meeting working 
itself and one for which earnest, active women worked. Mrs. 
Huntley Russell of Grand Rapids and Rey. Jeannette Ferris 
had given three days to out-of-door meetings, helping the local 
women, with the result that scores of people were turned away 
from one of the finest auditoriums in the city. The enthusiasm 
was equal to the size of the audience. 

The following day was Sunday and | preached suffrage in 
the leading Methodist Church in the morning and in the leading 
Presbyterian Church in the evening. The pastors of both 
churches were strong suffragists and gave me freedom, and | 
took it. On the same day Rev. Jeannette Ferris preached two 
suffrage sermons also, in two other churches. 

On Monday again we started early—how can trains always 
start early from everywhere—and had no opportunity for break- 
fast until we changed cars at a little junction at ten o'clock. 
Five hours without breakfast made even the thick ham sand- 
wich and station coffee taste good, though they had to be con- 
sumed in five minutes. The ever-active Mrs. Lewis. who never 
lost an opportunity for a word of propaganda, had time to try 
to get the opinion of the woman who had charge of the restau- 
rant. She said she baked the bread, cakes and pies early so as 
to be ready to serve the travellers, but still, she said a woman's 
place is at home, and if they voted they would want to go out 
of the home. This anti logic from a woman in her position 
was refreshing! 

Back Home 

We arrived at Cadillac at noon, where we were graciously 
cared for, and after a short rest it was time for the afternoon 
meeting. The church was filled with a most interesting and 
interested audience of women and three men. After talking 
about a half hour I said, “I am not enjoying this splendid audi- 
ence and beautiful church as I would if my mind did not con- 
stantly wander to the street corners where I saw so many men, 
We will adjourn to the streets. I will speak from a motor to 
the men, and you women march down and I will finish my ad- 
dress there.” I did not know how they would respond, but 
they were fine. Lhey—marched daairthe street and the-natural 
curiosity of the male sex brought them from every side. Stand- 
ing beside Mrs. Wiggins, our hostess, and many of the leading 
women of the city, the first experiment of an out-of-door meet- 
ing was a great success. I talked for three-quarters of an hour 
and then took the train for Big Rapids, my earty home, where 
I was to speak that night. We arrived at 7 P. M., the meet- 
ing was at 8, and such a meeting! I belonged to them, although 
most of the great throng present had never seen me. Yet I 
belonged to the old romantic days of the beginnings of things 


try and had gone out from among them into the big outside 
world to make a place for myself, and yet I belonged to them! 
It was hard to stand before that packed audience of sympathe- 
tic friends, as I remembered the more than forty years since 
| turned from them and the old beaten path of woman's slaVish 
submission, to fight for a larger life for all womankind. 
Whether they approved or dfsapproved of what I had done, 
their loyalty to the pioneers warmed their hearts to me, and 
it was good to look into their happy faces. At last the last 
hand was shaken, and after nine hours of constant travel and 
three meetings, fifteen hours of intense nervous tension, I was 
glad to rest. 
A Last Farewell 

With the dawning day I had a great longing to see the old 
farm and the log house and the brook from which my youngest 
brother and I used to catch such delicious trout, and from 
which we carried water in the early days when a_ band 
of Indians nearly frightened us beyond hope. A motor 
is sO much more convenient than an ox team, the old method of 
travel, and I had my desire. The old log house was no more, 
the myrtle and the sweet brier bush by the door were gone, the 
luxuriant hop vine, which covered the bareness of the house, 
had departed with it, and alas! the dear, grey heads which 
made it home, they, too, had passed away. My playmate and 
sisters were no more with us, and 4 alone stood by the only 
familiar thing left, the little winding brook, shrunken to one 
quarter its old size. I knew it was my last good-bye to all that 
I had known in childhood. 

Our next point was Kalamazoo, where we had a fine meet 
ing, well planned and carried out, and the following day we 
held our final meeting at Niles. It was one of the most sueccess- 
ful in its results of any in Michigan, and we were glad that ou 
last meeting in the State was so thoroughly utilized by the 
local suffragists in organized effort. 


Michigan Prospects 

And now what of Michigan and its prospects? There is no 
possible excuse for Michigan if it does not win. The conditions 
are, on the whole, more favorable than in any other Staté 
where campaigns are pending. They have few large cities with 
their evil conditions which are alw ays anti-suffrage. The 
Grange is working magnificently and the Maccabees and \W. ( 
T. U. women are standing for suffrage without combining it 
with any other issue. The labor men are making an honest 
fight for it, and Michigan women have rendered splendid ser 
Vice to the State. It rests with the suffrage women thetiselve;: 
to take an active part in leadership and to arouse the unin 
formed women and men, This must not be left to a few cities 
but all over the State with tireless energy until November fifth 

Michigan needs help in workers and money. Let the gen 
erosity lavished upon Ohio now be turned to Michigan and the 
other States. The battle which was fought, and some say. lost, 
must not impede our progress, Today’s battle is before us 
Let-us keep our faces to the foe. We have no time for regrets, 
nor is there any occasion for them. It is a wonderful thine to 
be engaged in a struggle in which you always win, no matte) 
Which way the battle goes. They who fight for freedom can 
hever lose. The greatest loss in life is to win against truth 
Ours is always the victory. 

My good co-worker, Mrs. Lewis. is obliged to return to 
Philadelphia. \s chairman of the arrangements for the Na 
tional Convention she has much to do. and I alone, grip in hand 
but with high hopes of victories in November, begin my journey 
in Wisconsin. 








iroit society, arranged the meeting, and Mrs. James Arthur, the 


with them. I had- defied the conventionalities of the new coun- 

















New Literature and Supplies 





By Twenty-five Eminent Suffragists 


Foreword (with portrait of Marie Jenney Howe) 
Woman Suffrage Would Unsex Women, By Charlotte 


son Hale. ; 
Men Would Cease to Love Us. By Swinburne Hale. 


La Follette. 
Women Are Angels. By George Middleton. 
It Would Make Women Less Attractive. By Hutchins Hap- 
ood. 
weauars Place Is in the Home. By Inez Milholland. 
Women Are Already Overpurdened. By Sadie American. 
Women Are Represented Now. By Howard B. Woolston. 
The Ballot Means the Bullet. By Inez Haines Gilmore. 





ALL FOR $.25, 8.29 postpaid. 





LOOK AT THIS TABLE OF CONTENTS! 


Undesirable Women Chiefly. Weuld Use the Vote. hy 


It Will Destroy Chivalry. By Charles H. Caffin 
Women Cannot Defend Their Right to Vote. By Maud 


There Are Too Many Voters Already. By Gilbert EK. Roe 
Women Would Try to Make Men Good in too Great a 


Woman Suffrece t« Just But Not Expedient. I 


Militancy Harts the Cause. By Elizabeth Freeman, 
Women Don’t Understand Polities. By Frederick C. Howe 


TWENTY-FIVE ANSWERS 10 ANTIS pai 


IMustrated with half-tone portraits of each author 


BONDWOMEN 
By Dora Marsden, B.A. 
and courageous statement of some unconsidered factors 
women problem 


Price Postpaid 
Per copy... 8 02 $ .04 
Per dozen .. » «ao 20 
Per hundred 200 2.32 











Maude FE. Miner. 


Perkins Gilman. Women Are Not Ready for It. By Joseph O'Brien 
Weman Suffrage Would Increase Divorce. By George Woman Suffrage Would Increase Corruption By Lincoln 

Houghton Gilman. Steffens. Read 
Indirect Influence Is Enough. By Beatrice Forbes-Robert- It Would Create Sex Antagonism. By Griffin Barry 


w Are Different from Men. By Harriet B. Laidlaw. N: ; P . * 
There Is Nothing in the Ballot. By James Lees Laidlaw They  Weulde’t Use It if They Had Wt. By Elizabeth The Family and Family Relations, by Maggie Hinchey 
Women Would Take the Offices from the Men. By Fola Gerberding. . Delicacy and Charm of Women, by Rose Schneiderman 


Murry. By Bertha Rembaugh. 
ty Morris 
Hiliquit. 


Send for it today. 


Pamphlets. Published by the Wage-Earners’ Suffrage Leacne 
Relieving Working Women, by Clara !lemlich 


Cornelia’s Jewels, by Melinda Scot 
Woman as Minister to Man in the Home, by Lillian Heatfel\ 
Admiration and Devotion to the Sex, by Mollie Schepps. 


SUFFRAGE AND THE WORKING WOMAN 


What Working Women Themselves Say About It—Six New 


Price Postpaid 
Per copy ......$ .05 $ 06 
Per hundred ... 3.00 3.10 
Per set ..... ce a 14 
Per 100 sets..... 15.00 express 

















| NEW SUFFRAGE 


White enamel lettered with 


Women photo play. 
VOTES FOR WOMEN in gold. 


Price, $.25; postpaid, $.26. 








COLORED 
POSTER 


PIN Portraits of Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw and Miss Jane Addams with 
scene from the great Votes for 
Designed to 
advertise the photo play, but use- 
ful for general purposes. 


Price, $.15 each; postpaid, $.20. Price, $5.00, express extra 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
FLAG 


Waterproof bunting {3x5 ft.), 


FOR COUNTY FAIRS AND THE GRANGES 


Farmers’ Wives, Consider This. 


Price Postpaid 


For two Tere oF $ 02 
Ver tuseR ...... .03 04 
Per hundred ....  .15 23 











eight-foot staff with spearhead. 

Just the thing for street meet- 
ings and for Decorating Automo- 
biles, Tents, Booths, etc. 











PICTURE FLYERS 


Sir varieties. New and striking 
Price. Postpaid 


Sample set .....$ .01 $ .02 
Per hundred .... .10 15 
Per thousand ... 1.00 express 








A full line of books, 
Send to Head 


booklets, pamphlets and leafiets dealing with the suffrage question from every point of view. 
quarters for terms and descriptions, for the free catalog of literature and supplies and for the free monthly bulletin, “What to Read on Suffrage.” Western States send 


orders to Western Branch, N. A. W.S. A.. 936 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. Others order from Headquarters, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Don’t forget the Photo Play, the Slide Lecture and the Poster Talks, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
—_—- ‘ 

J. Keir Hardie, M.P. and a leader in 

the Labor movement in Great Britain, 

says: “I remember when the wealthy 


classes of England declared the work: | 


ing men should not vote because they 
had not sense enough. I find that ex- 
actly the same argument is now being 
applied to women.” 





The last days before the primaries 
in and near Boston were made unhap- 
py for a number of candidates opposed 
to equal rights by the vigorous way in 
which Miss Margaret Foley and other 
suffragists followed them up in auto: | 
mobiles and questioned them as to 
their willingness to submit the ques- 
tion to the voters. Many promised to 
vote for submission. 


“The greatest discovery of the nine- 
teenth century,” says Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, wife of the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, “was woman’s discovery of her- 
self. Fifty years ago a woman's meet- 
ing, presided over by a woman and ‘ad- 
dressed by women, would have been 
considered indelicate, It is only with- 
in the last half-century that it has 
come to be realized that a woman is 
human and has a right to think and 
act for herself.” 

An editorial in the Topeka Capital, 
referring to woman suffrage, says: 
“Its importance is growing all the 
time, and if Kansas, for instance, 
should vote down woman suffrage this 
year, it would merely put off the day 
that is dawning all over the world. 
The extension of the suffrage is com- 
ing in consequence of the operation of 
forces that cannot be checked or held 
back any more than old King Knute 


could sweep back the tides.” 


The Michigan woman suffrage cam- 
paign, like that of Kansas, has the 
active support of the farm women 
throughout the State. As members of 
the Grange they realize that taking an 
interest in affairs outside the home 
has proved of enormous value to 
them and their families and that a 
greater influence for good will be 
achieved when the husband and wife 
are equal in the rights of citizenship 
as well as in the Grange. 


In an editorial entitled “Women's 











A PRACTICAL IDEALIS 











unfaltering idealism 
are progressive enough to help the movement live up to and meet the ne 


suffrage movement is fortunately rich in such supporters and especially fortunate in having Mrs. Katherine Dexter 


McCormick one of them. 





Activity in Politics,” the New York} 
World says: “It is significant that all. 


the political parties have welcomed 
their aid and with an equal cordiality | 
and doubtless with motives that reveal | 


un appreciation of women's coming 
power in politics. That their co-oper 
ation is so readily accepted by party 
leaders implies a confidence in their 
practical ability as politicians which 
will give a new force to their appeal 
for the ballot.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president ; 


of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, in which 28 countries are 
represented, has reached China in her 
trip around the world. She was prin- 
cipal speaker at a great mass meeting 
held in Peking, where woman suffrage 


is regarded with special favor. The} 
Chinese speakers, both men and}! 


women, stated that as women had 
played a prominent part in the recent 
uprising, forming revolutionary soci- 
eties and corps of amazons, serving in 
various capacities, they had earned 
their right to the ballot on equal terms 
with men. 


Wisconsin campaign managers give 
a partial list of one month’s activities 
as follows: Supply 88 periodicals pub- 
lished in Wisconsin, which does not 
include the daily or weekly papers, 
with propaganda; find speakers for 
seventy-five county fairs during Sep- 
tember and October; arrange booths at 
said seventy-five fairs; edit two daily 
papers one day in September; give two 
benefits for the purpose of raising 
money; sell 500 washing machines and 
turn at least $1,000 into the treasury; 
get all ward and precinct organiza- 
tions under way; if possible put on 
suffrage play at some theatre, The 
outline does not include the regular 
routine of preparing and mailing the 
weekly bulletin to all newspapers in 
Wisconsin, the daily bulletin to the 
daily papers, answering hundreds of 
letters daily, arranging meetings, send- 


ing out literature, etc. 





The Mother’s Party—this is what is 
coming; and its platform is Peace, 
Purity, Health, Economy, Education.—- 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





Every movement that alms at 


the securing of or 
of its leaders, upon those who hold fast to the original ideals of its program and yet who 
eds of constantly changing society. The 


KATHERINE DEXTER McCORMICK, A WOMAN WHO IS 
HELPING TO MAKE THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
A BIG PRACTICAL FORCE FOR GOOD 


humanity 














is more or less dependent upon the 


“ROOSEVELT’S REPLY 


(Roosevelt at St. Johnsbury) 


“That man knows little of our politi. 
cal, social and industrial needs as a 
nation who does not know that in po. 
litical conventions the politics that 
ought to be ‘regulated’ are the politics 
that affect women precisely as much 
as they affect men; and he must be 
unfortunate in his list of acquaint 
ances if he does not know women 
whose advice and counsel are pre. 
eminently worth having in regard to 
the matters affecting our welfare 
which it is of most consequence to 
have dealt with by political conven. 
tions. I suppose the trouble is that 
the Times fails to understand that we 
intend from now on fo make participa- 
tion in ‘politics’ a method of applying 
ethics to our public life, and both 


Mrs. McCormick, wife of Stanley McCormick, of the well-known Chicago family of that name, and daugh- ethics and economics to our industrial 


setts branch of the National College 
ago, which gave grez 
interest of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. McCormick was 


cal institution. 


distance was so short. 
In her address at 


impelled slowly forward, whereas the 


the woman suffrage movement oO 
operation of the most effective kin 
it offers opportunity for the most var 





MRS. STANLEY McCORMICK 


frage Association. She took the initiative in promot 


1904, where women students have always been in a minority, and it w 
with all the advantages of the most exclusive society at her command to t 


in the cause to which she is devoting a great deal of time, ability 
New York City she was standard bearer for the National Woman 
whole length of the line of march, with no assistance whatever, and at the 


suffrage movement upon the individual woman. 

“So much attention has been given to the growth and development of the 
the effect of suffrage work on the women themselyes has been lost sight 
today it is becoming clear that the cause of suffrage is more 
the cause. The reason is that this movement has the great though 


ception and sympathy, and especially on those expressions of 


“To come into contact with the suffrage movemen 
world of thought and action than they had known before. ‘it 
real and effective way. To all it gives a wider horizon in the recognition of one 
and the highest human ideals are an integral part of the 





Mrs. McCormick is a young woman of delightful personality, an inte 


Mrs. McCormick is auditor of the National Wowan Suffrage Association, vice-president of the Massachu- 
Equal Suffrage League and vice-president of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
ing a lively suffrage campaign in Massachusetts a few years 
at impetus to outdoor work, street meetings and trolley tours throughout the State in the 


graduated as a special student from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
as considered quite unusual for a young woman 


ake up a scientific course in a techni- 


resting speaker, and believes thoroughly 


means. In the recent suffrage parade in 


lives of women,” 


Suffrage Association, carrying the banner the : 
end expressed her regret that the} this largely unconscious teaching ° 


the National Convention at Louisville last year she spoke of the great value of the woman 
In part she said: 


ter of the late Wirt Dexter, a prominent lawyer of Boston, is one of the most earnest advocates of woman suf- life These ..ceak..tensen. affect 
frage in the United States. aie masses 


women precisely as much as men. 
The women who bear children and at- 
tend to their own homes have pre 
cisely the same right to speak in poli- 
tics that their husbands have who are 
the fathers of their children and who 
work to keep up their homes. 

It is eminently wise that the women 
should share in the political conven 
tions, and that they should join with 
the men in regulating the politics 
which are in no proper sense only ‘the 
politics of the men,’ as the Times 
says, because they are of as vital con 
cern to the women as to the men. 


“I grew to believe in woman sut- 
frage, not because of associating with 
women whose chief interest was in 
woman suffrage, but because of find 
ing out that the women from whom i 
received most aid in endeavoring to 
grapple with the social and industrial 
problems of the day were themselves 
believers in woman suffrage. For a 
long time I have been interested in 
such questions as the betterment of 
the tenement house conditions, the 
abolition of sweat shop factories in 
tenement houses, the betterment of 
the conditions of work and life of 
working girls, the establishment o 
children’s courts, the establishment ol 
playgrounds, putting a stop to tlie em 
ployment of children, and dozens of 
other like matters. Now, the way | 
got into touch with each different 
kind of such work was to get hold of 
some men or women who knew about 
it and could guide and instruct me and 
enable me to see for myself what th 


facts were. The man to whom | ow 
most in this matter is Jacob Riis, and 
I shall néver forget all he did for me 
during the time I was police commis 
sioner. In exactly the Same fashion 
I have profited by the teachings and 
experience of Judge Ben Lindsey 0! 
Colorado, of Judge De Lacey of Wasli 
ington; of Charles Stelzle, of Fatlie! 
Curran, of Homer Folks, of Paul Kel 
logg, of Mannis, of Raymond Robbin 

of Weyl and McCarthy and King 

bury; of many, Many men connected 
with the work of organized charity 0! 
with private or religious charity, and 
of many, many clergymen, priests and 
rabbis—I cannot begin to enumerate 
all of them Well, in precisely the 
same way [| grew acquainted with 
women who were doing the same kind 
of work—with Miss Addams, with 
Miss Kellor, with Mrs. Kelly and 
many others. I talked with them and 
worked with them just as I did wit! 
men. I found that they had the sam 
zeal and earnestness and judgmen! 
that the men had, and differed amoné 
themselves just as the men did. ! 
also found that as a result of thei! 
actual experience they felt that work 
ing girls would be helped by the suf 
frage just as the working men are 
helped, and that in our warfar 
against certain dreadful evils of 0! 
social life the help of the wome! 
would be of peculiar value. Ver 
much of what I learned to believ® 
from them they were quite uncol 
scious of having taught me, and it ar 
theirs and my study of what had bee? 
done in the States where suffrage &* 
ists that gradually turned me into 4 


cause of woman suffrage that] believer that women should have the 
of or has been little considered. But) same right to vote that men have. 

valuable to the individual woman than she ‘s t¢/ qo not believe that there is identi!’ 
silent force of evolution behind it, being 
individual is largely dependent for her development on her powers of per- 
life with which she brings herself into contact. Now, 
ffers the broadest field for contact with life. It offers, first and foremost, co-, equality of right. I see no reason whs 
i with others; it offers responsibility in the life of the community and the nation;| yoting should interfere with wome?® 
jed and far-reaching service. 


of functions between men and woe! 
but I do believe that there should be 


home life any more than it interfere 





t means, to some individuals, to come into a larger with the every-day work of the ma? 
To others it means approaching the same world in a more rt the 
fact—that the broadest human aims “U°" casttes Rim to suppo 


home.” 
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